Probation Hostels in Scotland 

Introductory 

Our remit 

1. Following the Secretary of State’s request to us that we should consider 
and report to him on the second report of the Morison Committee, namely 
that dealing with the approved probation hostels system in England and Wales 
and in Scotland, we appointed a hostels committee to consider this matter and 
report to us. An interim report based on a report by that committee was made 
to the Secretary of State in May 1964. This final report to him incorporates 
material included in the interim report and supersedes it. It is assumed that all 
who read it will have knowledge of what is said about hostels in Scotland and 
about hostels generally in the second Morison Report. 



The different approach in Scotland 

2. The Hostels Committee decided that they must begin their remit by 
considering very carefully the first of the Morison recommendations, namely, 
that approved probation hostels catering specially for persons aged 15-21 under 
the supervision of probation officers should in future be provided for Scotland; 
this recommendation was of such importance and represented such a departure 
from advice given to the Secretary of State in the past that it seemed necessary 
to reach conclusions on it before the other Morison recommendations were 
considered. 

3. In asking a special committee of this Council to consider the Morison 
Report in relation to Scotland, we had in mind the conflict between the support 
for special probation hostels (as well as ordinary hostels) in the Morison report 
and the views expressed in earlier reports. In particular we recollected the report 
made in 1 946 by the Scottish Advisory Council on the Treatment and Rehabili- 
tation of Offenders on Probation with a Condition of Residence which recom- 
mended against special hostels. The 1946 report found it important “that the 
. , . hostels to which probationers are sent should cater for other classes so 
that the probationer may not find himself a member of a group of individuals 
all of whom have been before the court”. Probation is sometimes defined as 
“supervision in the open”. In their 1946 report the Advisory Council said that 
a home or hostel catering for probationers only would not, they thought, serve 
the best interests of the probationer; that it was most important that he should, 
during the whole of his probationary period, feel that he was living so far as 
possible as an ordinary citizen. They noted that in the voluntary homes and 
hostels which then catered for probationers considerably less than half the 
number of residents might be the subject of a probation order, and they con- 
sidered that this system “which prevents the young probationer from feeling 
himself segregated from his fellows” ought to be continued. 

4. A contrary view on this problem is expressed in the book entitled The 
Probation Service which was edited on behalf of the National Association of 
Probation Officers by Miss J. F. S. King. There it is suggested that, although 
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probation is basically a method of treatment in the open, the special problems 
of adjustment, the special dangers and opportunities, which face adolescents 
and young adults have been found to require, on occasion and in the early 
stages of probation treatment, the semi-protected environment which is pro- 
vided in a probation hostel. The book stresses, however, that these places are 
not intended as a permanent alternative to the probationer’s own home, and 
that an important aspect of treatment is the work done by the probation officer 
for the home area in preparing the probationer’s family to accept and help him 
more adequately on his return. It sees the hostel as providing the probationer 
with some relief from the pressures and strains of his home environment, so 
leaving him free to concentrate for a time on the solution of his personal 
difficulties. 

5. We understand that, in considering the potential use of special hostels,, the 
Morison Committee envisaged a spectrum of types of sentence in use by the 
courts, with a group of cases requiring sentences less institutional than approved 
school or borstal but with something more than a simple condition of super- 
vision by a probation officer, and that they thought this gap between probation 
and borstal was met in many cases in England by a period of residence in a 
probation hostel. They felt that probation with a condition of residence in a 
hostel for a period was in fact treatment in the open, such treatment being 
specially designed to meet the needs of the individual for whom probation was 
desirable but whose difficulties and whose home circumstances were such that 
there was no chance of probation there throughout the period of the order 
being a success. The Morison Committee were also aware that the good relative 
or landlady or a place in a hostel of another type was seldom available (para- 
graph 16 of the second report). It could perhaps be said that the view of the 
Morison Committee was supported in advance by the Ingleby Committee who, 
in their report made in 1960 on Children and Young Persons in England and 
Wales, recommended that persons of the kind then sent to approved probation 
homes could be satisfactorily provided for in approved schools or approved 
probation hostels, and in doing so noted that while much good had been done 
in probation homes— from which people do not go out to work— “probation 
is pre-eminently treatment in the open”. 

6. We understand that, whereas the Advisory Council found in 1946 that 
the Scottish type of ordinary hostel prevented the young probationer from feel- 
ing himself segregated from his fellows, the Morison Committee were advised 
by a psychiatrist member that he thought on the analogy of experience with 
some mentally disordered groups, that some probationers would benefit from 
being treated together; that, indeed, in controlled circumstances they could help 
each other rather than hinder. The view that there can on occasion be much 
to be gained from treating a group of probationers together was confirmed 
by the psychiatrist member of this Council who is on our Hostels Committee. 
Where a factor of personality disturbance was present it might be essential 
that the boy should be treated away from home for a period and he might be 
helped by being within a group all of whom were receiving treatment over a 
period before returning home or moving to lodgings for completion of the 
period of probation under the supervision of a probation officer. 

7. In written evidence, the Scottish Branch of the National Association of 
Probation Officers (referred to in this report as N.A.P.O.) suggested to the 
Hostels Committee that current casework and group techniques might help in 
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the development of probation hostels in Scotland and the discarding of the 
view that probationers should not be congregated in a hostel setting. N.A.P.O. 
consider that for certain probationers it is desirable that their emotional, 
spiritual and social needs be met “within the total framework of probation 
treatment in this residential setting”. 

8. On consideration of these aspects of the problem in 1964 we were able to 
agree with the Hostels Committee when they found themselves able to accept 
the view of the Morison Committee that “The prospects of a favourable response 
to supervision are appreciably enhanced” for some young people “when the 
casework carried out by the probation officer can be supported and comple- 
mented by a stay in a special hostel”. 

9. It may be that it is not that Scotland has taken a different line in regard 
to the use of probation hostels, but rather that a development has still to take 
place here which in England and Wales has taken place gradually. We under- 
stand that at one time probation hostels in the south were used for offenders 
who could not receive in their own homes the support provided by a good home 
and that this was what a probation hostel gave them. Over the years, however, 
many English hostels have come to “treat” probationers and to plan for the 
year normally spent in the hostel by a disturbed probationer; it seems that as 
the quality of probation treatment has improved so too has treatment with 
hostel residence. This appeared to fill a gap between probation at home or in 
an ordinary hostel and approved school or borstal treatment. This view is 
supported in Miss King’s book: “The original aim of hostels and home was to 
provide for those needing to be trained in regular habits of life and work, but 
there has been a tendency in recent years to use them increasingly for cases 
where there is also pronounced emotional maladjustment. This development 
opened up new possibilities in the treatment of such cases, but also calls for 
more specialised knowledge and skill on the part of the wardens and the 
probation officers concerned”. 



Acceptance of need for special as well as ordinary hostels in Scotland 

10. Thus we are satisfied that in the circumstances of today there is nothing 
inconsistent in a requirement of residence in a hostel for part of the period of 
probation and as a condition of that probation. We also consider that some 
probationers would benefit from a period in a hostel specially deigned for 
probationers only (referred to in this report as “a special hostel”) and that 
others would do best if, so long as might prove necessary, they were to reside 
in a hostel catering for others but including probationers among its residents 
(referred to by us as “an ordinary hostel”). On occasion, too, a probationer 
who has not reacted well while on probation at home may do well when sent 
to a special hostel following a breach of his probation order. 

We now go on to consider a number of matters relating to hostels in Scotland 
which arise from the Morison report and our acceptance of the view that there 
is a need for special hostels in Scotland. 
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Both Types of Hostel in Scotland 



Our evidence 

11. The Hostels Committee consulted the Sheriffs-Substitute Association 
and M.A.P.O. about the validity of the distinction it seemed possible to draw 
between the need of probationers requiring, for instance, no more than removal 
from home, and that of those who, if they are to respond to probation, require 
a special regime for a period; and for an estimate of the number of places it 
was thought might be required in special hostels and of the extent to which 
existing facilities met the need for ordinary hostels in Scotland. The Committee 
also approached the Principal Probation Oflicer of Glasgow who had been 
making an assessment of potential need for hostel places in that city, and they 
invited views from some psychologists working in approved schools in Scotland. 
They did not issue a general invitation to submit evidence to them, but the 
Scottish Branch of the Howard League, having heard of the consideration being 
given to the question of the possible use of English-type hostels for probationers 
in Scotland, were good enough to submit views to the Committee. The Com- 
mittee also considered reports of visits to probation hostels of different types 
in England, and to a small W.V.S. hostel in Glasgow for boys ju.st released 
from borstal institutions, as well as information about the Salvation Army’s 
hostel, “Redheugh”, at Kilbirnie in Ayrshire, and some other approved 
“ordinary” probation hostels in Scotland, and an account of visits to the three 
probation hostels in Denmark. In addition, some members read Keep Them. 
Out of Prison, by Mr. R. A. F. Cooks, a probation officer who was warden of a 
new special probation hostel in England for five years. Another book the 
Committee found relevant to our problem was Growth To Freedom, The 
Psychosocial Treatment of Delinquent Youth, by Derek Miller, M.D. 

12. The Hostels Committee were grateful to the representatives of the 
Sheriffs-Substitute Association and of N.A.P.O. who, after the submission of 
our interim report to you, were good enough to meet together with the Com- 
mittee for an informal discussion of a number of the matters dealt with in the 
following paragraphs of this report. 

1 3. Having referred to the evidence received by our Committee, we add that 
the views expressed in this report are the responsibility of us as the Probation 
Council and that, except where views are attributed to any of them, the 
witnesses who helped the Hostels Committee are not to be regarded as re- 
sponsible for them. 



The use of ordinary hostels 

14. We consider that among probationers there must be a number of 
youngsters who need to leave home for a shorter or longer period but who do 
not require treatment of the kind we envisage as being provided by a special 
hostel. The circumstances in which this need may arise include mild delinquency 
— combined with — 

(1) an unsatisfactory home situation — ^where a temporary substitute for 
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home may be required either because of very bad relationships with the 
family or because of other serious deficiencies in the home which, if not 
remedied, make it unlikely that the boy will make a success of life in it; 

(2) a probationer who has no home ; 

(3) a lonely boy needing the social life of a hostel rather than the quiet of 
otherwise satisfactory lodgings in which he has been living; 

(4) a probationer who has to leave home in order to be near the place of work 
or training arranged for him by the probation officer. 

Many youngsters with such problems may be able to reside with relatives or in 
lodgings, but where this is not desirable or is not practicable, residence in an 
ordinary hostel for young persons may be the best alternative. 

15. The Sheriffs-Substitute Association told us that existing ordinary hostels 
did not always have vacancies and in any event were often not anxious to take 
probationers. (In this connection the Association recommended that probation 
committees should be encouraged to compile lists of suitable “foster homes” 
throughout Scotland, with a view to placing some probationers in lodgings 
either in their home area or elsewhere.) N.A.P.O. also considered that there 
should be more ordinary hostels. The Principal Probation Officer of Glasgow 
suggested that the use which could be made of the existing ordinary hostels in 
Scotland had been largely over-shadowed by the use made of them for pro-' 
bationers whose need was for a specialised regime; that most of the probationers 
being sent to them required “a tighter rein and training in the fundamentals of 
discipline, simple budgeting, habit-forming practice and reasonable social 
behaviour” before there could be any hope of conformity to the demands of 
society. Were it known that the probation service had at its disposal places in 
a special hostel for particularly difficult probationers requiring such special 
residential treatment for a period it might become much easier to find places 
for other probationers in ordinary hostels. These ordinary hostels would then 
provide a useful period of residential training with, in many cases, work being 
carried on concurrently by the probation officer in the parental home. Such 
hostels might also be used in short-term emergencies while, for instance, the 
probation officer is making permanent arrangements for the probationer who 
ought not to return to his home or who is without one. 

16. We thought it particularly significant that the approved school psycho- 
logists who gave evidence to the Hostels Committee also accepted that there 
was a place for ordinary hostels for probationers in Scotland. One witness was 
good enough to give examples of the circumstances in which a good ordinary 
hostel might have made it possible for a youngster to be placed on probation 
instead of being committed to an approved school. These examples are set out 
in I of Appendix A to this report. 

17. In paragraph 34 we refer to one way in which the need for ordinary 
hostel places for probationers is now being met in Glasgow. We hope very much 
that there and elsewhere in Scotland more ordinary hostels will agree to accept 
probationers selected for them because they are likely to get on reasonably well 
with other residents and not to place an extra burden on the hostel staff. 

The use of special hostels 

18. At II of Appendix A are examples of youths and girls who might have 
done well on probation given a period of residence in a special hostel. We were 
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most interested in these examples, which, with those in I of the same Appendix, 
were provided by some approved school psychologists. 

19 N.A.P.O. suggested in the course of the discussion referred to in para- 
graph 12 that, as compared with the circumstances which might point to a 
primary need of removal from home for a period to an ordinary hostel set out 
in paragraph 14, factors possibly indicating a need for a period in a special 

hostel included; , , u i ■ 

(1) an unsatisfactory work record suggesting need for training in the habit 

of work; 

(2) unsatisfactory associations such as the adverse influence of an older 
friend or friends or the pull of a local gang element; 

(3) a home where there is no social training or one where the conflicting 
relationships in the home are such that, although the home is in many ways 
satisfactory, family attitudes have disturbed the youngster so badly that he 
needs special training; 

(4) a youngster so emotionally maladjusted that he is approaching the border- 
line for in-patient psychiatric treatment. 

20 We assume that, as in England, no mental defectives would be sent to 
a special hostel. Indeed, we think it important that all concerned should do 
their best to ensure that every resident in a special hostel is likely to be able to 
hold a iob in the open market, and that no resident is very much below the 
average intelligence of the group in that hostel at that time. On occasion 
however, a special hostel might be particularly useful in providing the support 
required by a probationer of good intelligence while undergoing out-patient 
psychiatric treatment, but which support his parents seemed unlikely to provide 
for him at home. Reference to such cases is made in paragraph 56. 

21. We agree with the view that a person who has made a late advent to 

delinquency may be able to overcome his difficulties given a long period under 
supervision with residence for part of that period in a special hostel m which 
he can receive some treatment. , j 

It was also suggested to the Hostels Committee that some disturbed young 
people with no history of delinquency who would otherwise be sent to an 
approved school under the Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act 1937 
might have their needs met more appropriately by a supervision order with a 
period in a hostel where some treatment was available. Another group men- 
tioned as possibly better served by a special hostel was that of boys whose 
delinquencies are mild but whose environment is such that they are likely to 
continue to offend unless removed from it for a period. 

22. Our expectation was that a person who had committed a further offence 
after having been in an approved school would be a problem resident in a special 
hostel. This view is expressed by Mr. Cooks in Keep Them Out Of Prison. 
Where a number of these boys are in a hostel there will be a risk of the formation 
of an anti-social group within the hostel. However, we understand that the 
wide experience of the Home Office suggests that some youths who have been 
in an approved school do respond very well in a special hostel. It seems likely 
that there is less chance of a successful adaptation in a special hostel where 
committal to an approved school followed periods of residence in other institu- 
tions In the chapter on probation hostels in Casework in Probation, Mark 
Monger states that today few hostels would extend an unreserved welcome to a 
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lad who had extensive experience of institutions, and he suggests that, where 
the maximum impression has to be made upon a resident within a short space 
of time, something must depend upon the extent of the initial impact. We refer 
to the question of suitability for a special hostel in relation to length of stay in 
paragraph 60. 

23. In a study of approved school success rates in England and Wales— 
“Approved School Success Rates’— published in the British Journal of 
Criminology, Vol. 4, No. 6, of October 1964, Dr. Peter D. Scott, M.D., having 
shown that the schools “very effectively contain these disturbed boys" while 
they are at the schools, says ; 

“The most important features of the schools are probably the provision of an 
escape from intolerable home conditions, a regime which is at once under- 
standable, predictable and tolerable. If it can also be low in unnecessary 
frustration, friendly, obviously orientated towards helping and understanding, 
yet strong enough not to be assailable, and even stimulating and enjoyable, so 
much the better. ‘Low in frirstration’ is the difficult one, especially if the school 
is not run in small groups . . .; and the very fact of being segregated in a 
residential school cuts off the boys from some of their natural remedies: 
finding a girl friend, raising their morale in various legitimate adolescent ways 
(clothes, spontaneous groups of similarly handicapped youths, attending 
dances and beat sessions, rushing round on motor scooters, perhaps even living 
an unstable sort of life for a while).” 

Dr. Scott goes on to suggest that these provisions of the approved schools 
could be more easily provided for the less serious cases in hostels and that 
where a boy and his parents sought his voluntary placement in a hostel, if 
necessary as a condition of a probation order, the relative inflexibility of the 
approved school order with its handing over of total responsibility to the 
managers — and through them to the headmaster— would ' be avoided. “Many 
approved school committals could be advantageously avoided if there were more 
hostels available.” If this is the position in England, then it may be that a special 
hostel with well-qualified staff could take one or two disturbed boys or girls 
who would otherwise have to be committed to approved schools. Experience 
would show how many badly disturbed youngsters a hostel could cope with 
and whether in addition some who would otherwise receive a borstal sentence 
could be placed in a special hostel. 

Selection for probation treatment with a period of hostel residence 

24. In Casework in Probation it is suggested that “. . . the proper use of hostel 
placements is one of the less-developed skills of the probation service” — and 
England and Wales is the area Mark Monger had in mind when he wrote those 
words. He went on to stress that two major questions had to be considered, 
namely, whether a lad was suitable for a hostel and also whether he would fit 
into a particular hostel and its existing group of residents. We agree with this 
view. A very difficult balance has to be struck. Experience suggests that the type 
of offender that a hostel is “good at” dealing with varies according to the 
personal qualities of the warden; and this is a factor which courts will have to 
take into account. There is a risk that the acceptance of a boy presenting a 
difficult problem — or the acceptance of another such boy when there are already 
a number among the residents — may “wreck” the hostel, and thus achieve 
neither the treatment aims of the court dealing with that boy, nor the aims of 
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the courts who had sent the other boys to the hostel. On the other hand, Ae very 
purpose of a special hostel is to deal with difficult problems; and its establish- 
ment will be of no value if it takes only boys who would be suitable for ordmmy 
probation or probation with a condition of residence in an ordinary ™stel. 
We first discuss the type of boy who might be selected for a special hostel, 
and, secondly, the role of the warden in selection. 

25 We would agree with the Home Office, view that there is no simple 
answer to the question how to select boys for treatment in a special hostel ; the 
present research may cast some light on this question. Nevertheless, it is possible 
to start by giving one or two negative indications. The first of these is that there 
should not be selected boys for whom a residence condition is unnecessary or 
who are of the type who have in the past responded to the support given by 
ordinary hostels or suitable lodgings. We agree, however, with the Shenp- 
Substitute Association who, in pressing the need for special hostels, said that 
it would be difficult sometimes to distinguish clearly between boys appropriate 
to special hostels and those appropriate to ordinary hostels; the classifications 
will tend to overlap. The second is that “probation hostel treatment should 
not be seen as a suitable method of dealing with the difficult case before the 
court where the offender’s problems are not of a nature which require his 
removal from home for a period. Nor is residence in a hostel to be seen as an 
additional step in a chain of treatments of increasing seriousness applied to the 
persistent offender, with the risk that it will merely delay the application of the 
dose controls and disciplines which can be provided in approved school, 
borstal or young offenders institution. Even on this last point, however, some 
reservation is necessary. As indicated in paragraph 22, some boys who have 
previously been in an approved school have been found to do well in English 
probation hostels; and. contrary to expectation, boys with a fairly substantial 
number of previous convictions have responded to the rdgime.^ But such boys 
must in Mark Monger’s words, have “an initial question mark’’ against them. 
And the results of a Home Office enquiry published some years ago on failures 
in girls’ hostels suggested that those who failed showed themselves better suited 
in the first instance for treatment in approved school, borstal or prison. 

26. Turning to more positive indications, we noted that where a boy is in 
trouble before a court it is necessary to look at personal, family (or home) and 
social factors involved in the circumstances which led to his criminal behaviour. 
In particular, hostel treatment may be thought desirable where the home cir- 
cumstances are adverse to a good response to probation treatment; and where 
they are such as to contribute to the intensity of the disturbance of the pro- 
bationer and his delinquency is serious, a special hostel may be sought. In this 
connection the analysis of a group of twenty-four youths given at the end of 
paragraph 36 is relevant. 

27. The second question raised in paragraph 24 is the part of the hostel in 
selection. The first point here is that, for the purpose of the provisional 
selection of a hostel that might suit the boy, it would be most useful to courts, 
and to probation officers from whom they may seek advice, to have a prospectus 
for each special hostel that is established, describing the hostel and its regime, 
and the range of activities provided. 

28. We are satisfied that there must be full and frank consultation between 
the court — through the probation service — and the warden before any boy is 
placed in a special hostel; and that the opinion of the warden both about the 
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suitability of the hostel for the boy concerned and about the possible effect of 
his reception on those already In the hostel should be given great weight. We 
are very conscious of the inherent risk of conflict between the views of the court, 
anxious to do the best for the offender before it, and those of the warden who 
must bear the interests of the present residents in mind and may be inclined to 
err on the side of caution because of his natural desire to run a successful 
hostel. An unsuccessful hostel placement is less likely where the probation 
officer concerned is able to see the warden before he reports to the court on the 
possibility of a hostel placing for a boy. Success is more likely where the court 
and its advisers appreciate that, given an available place in the hostel at the 
time, the capacity of that hostel successfully to absorb a disturbed youngster 
into its community depends on the quality of the warden and staff then in post 
and on the number of non-co-operative boys among the probationers in resi- 
dence. The balance between the pros and cons may be slight, however, and in 
the borderline case the view of the hostel warden will be significant. In our 
opinion, neither the present position regarding hostels in England — under 
which the warden who has a place available may not refuse to receive a person 
ordered to reside there by the court — nor the present position regarding de- 
tention in hospital under section 55(6) of the Mental Health (Scotland) Act, 
1960 — under which a place must first be made available by the hospital — is 
appropriate to the few special hostels we propose for Scotland. We suggest 
for consideration that as an experiment the warden of the first special probation 
hostel might not be required to receive a boy unless so directed by the Secretary 
of State. If mutual agreement was not reached during the consultation between 
the warden and the probation officer and the court felt that the warden was 
unreasonably refusing to accept a boy, the probation service might be enabled 
under an appropriate rule to ask the Secretary of State to investigate and, if 
appropriate, issue the necessary direction. This arrangement would not, of 
course, apply if the reason for the warden’s refusal was that his hostel already 
had its maximum complement of residents. 

29. One further point about the placing of a boy in a hostel which was 
drawn to our attention was that the results of hostel treatment are likely to be 
better if the boys who go there want to do so. The warden of a successful 
probation hostel for youths mostly in the age range 18-20 near Copenhagen 
likes to visit a boy on remand for whom hostel treatment is in mind and to 
tell him about the hostel so that he takes a real part in the decision that he 
should go there. This welcoming approach by the warden can help a boy’s 
initial adjustment to the hostel and this is very important. Where the warden 
cannot visit a possible resident, the probation officer, if he knows the hostel, 
can do a lot to encourage him to want to go there. For this purpose, the pros- 
pectus we have referred to in paragraph 27 would be helpful. We hope the 
probation officer will show the prospectus to any possible resident who is not 
to be visited by the warden, and will encourage him to ask questions about the 
hostel. 

30. Some ordinary hostels (and homes) in Scotland are giving most valuable 
support to probationers whose primary need is a place where they may live in 
conditions as similar as possible to those of a satisfactory home. Any ordinary 
hostel which has been approved by the Secretary of State under section 12 of 
the Criminal Justice (Scotland) Act, 1949 is also registered as a children’s horne 
and so is administered in accordance with the Administration of Children’s 
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Homes (Scotland) Regulations, 1959. We hope that in future more ordinary 
hostels (and homes) will be able to take probationers who have been found not 
to require the regime of a special hostel. The provision of a home-like back- 
ground for probationers in such hostels would be possible, we think, if, when 
the Secretary of State comes to make the rules under section 12 of the 1949 Act 
which will be required once there is a hostel in Scotland used only for the 
reception of probationers, these rules are so framed that he does not have to 
withdraw his approval from, or refuse approval to, an ordinary hostel which is 
willing to use a significant part of its accommodation for probationers. 

31. It seems possible that the need for such withdrawal or refusal of approval 
of some ordinary hostels might be avoided if any Scottish Approved Probation 
Hostel Rules were so framed as to be applicable only to a special hostel, that 
is, to any hostel approved under section 12 in respect of which payments have 
been or are to be made under section 75(3)(i) of the Act and which is not a 
hostel to which the Children’s Homes Regulations of 1959 have been applied. 

32. If such rules were made applicable in the way indicated, it would then 
be possible for a court to include in a probation order a requirement of residence 
in an approved special hostel administered in accordance with the Approved 
Probation Hostel (Scotland) Rules or in an approved ordinary hostel adminis- 
tered under the Administration of Children’s Homes Regulations 1959, or in 
a hostel not approved under the 1949 Act which was, or would then become, 
liable to inspection under section 13 of that Act as an institution other than an 
approved probation hostel (or home) in which persons were required as a 
condition of a probation order to reside. Given such an application of the 
Approved Probation Hostel Rules as we propose above, the Secretary of State 
would not require to confine any payments he might make under section 
75(3)(i>) of the 1949 Act to a special hostel, but could make payments to, for 
instance, an ordinary hostel administered in accordance with the Children’s 
Homes Regulations of 1959 which was taking a large number of probationers 
as residents and which was being used in conjunction with a special hostel in 
the same area for research into the respective uses of special and ordinary 
hostels for probationers. Such research is mentioned in paragraph 86. 



Number of ordinary and special hostels needed in Scotland 

33. We do not know how many hostels are needed. Appendix B shows for 
the years 1962-64 the number of probation orders made in Scotland with a 
condition of residence in a hostel or home or lodgings. The numbers are very 
small. 

34. We share N.A.P.O.’s view that there is a need for more ordinary hostels 
catering for probationers whose main need is removal from home. We think 
there should be places in ordinary hostels available for probationers in the four 
cities of Scotland and probably also in Paisley or Greenock and in Fife. The 
Salvation Army’s excellent hostel “Redheugh” in Kilbirnie takes boys under 
the care of local authorities as well as probationers. It is thought that at one 
time many more probationers would have been sent to Redheugh — until this 
year Scotland’s only approved hostel for boys on probation — had there been 
better opportunities of employment in the area. We are very glad indeed to know 
that the Salvation Army has this year established an ordinary hostel in Glasgow 
which is taking boys on probation, boys formerly in Redheugh, and boys in 
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the care of local authorities or otherwise in need of a substitute — temporary or 
long-term — for a home. We understand that the hostel — “Mount Bruce” — ^is 
in a pleasant district not far from an area with much industrial employment. 
We hope that the success of this venture will soon be seen to be such that other 
interested voluntary bodies will establish ordinary hostels in industrial areas of 
Scotland where a variety of employment for teenagers is available within reason- 
able daily travelling distance. We hope, too, that those responsible for existing 
hostels for young people will consider whether they can accept a small pro- 
portion of probationers among their residents. Scotland’s sheriffs would wel- 
come greater opportunity to make probation orders with conditions of residence 
in ordinary hostels and would be able to select for such orders those who are 
likely to respond well to the care provided there. 

35. Initially our Hostels Committee intended that there should be included 
in this report a forecast of the number of special hostels required in Scotland. 
We have accepted their conclusion, however, that we can do no more than 
indicate a minimum need and suggest that when this has been met the position 
should be re-assessed. Before giving that assessment of minimum need we record 
some of the evidence received in regard to the extent of the need for special 
hostels. 

36. We recommended to you in our interim report last year that as soon as 
possible steps should be taken towards the establishment in Glasgow of a 
special hostel for boys from 15-18 years of age. We did this because all the 
assessments of need for special hostel places in Scotland made to the Hostels 
Committee indicated that at least one such hostel for boys aged 15-18 was re- 
quired for Glasgow and the surrounding area. The more general assessments 
received from other sources were supported by the results of the review made 
by the Principal Probation Officer of Glasgow. He had listed for the years 1961 
and 1962 (1) the number placed on probation where hostel accommodation 
would have been a useful adjunct to probation treatment; and (2) the number 
who were not placed on probation but who might well have responded to 
probation had suitable hostel accommodation been available. The results of 
this review are shown in the following tables: 



A. MALES 





U) 

Cases where ijrobation 
order was made 


(2) 

Cases where probation 
order was not made 


\ LAK 


15-18 years 


18-21 years 


15-18 years 
« 


18-21 years 


1961 


39 


12 


13 


4 


1962 


33 


15 


11 


5 



B. FEMALES 



1961 


9 


7 


— 


1 


1962 


17 


2 


1 


2 
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Mr. Henshilwood commented that the figures in column (1) indicated the cases 
which were considered by the probation officer who was making the social 
enquiry report as suitable for probation with a concurrent period in a hostel, 
varying in intensity from flexible to special regime, while the figures in column 
(2) represented offenders for whom probation seemed more or less doomed to 
failure unless a condition were attached requiring special treatment in a hostel. 

The 24 youths shown at * in A(2) for the years 1961 and 1962 weie dealt 
with as follows: 

To approved school . . • • • ^ 

Detained in remand home .... 5 

Fined . 3 

Deferred sentence ..... 3 

Borstal ^ 

Detention centre ^ 

Admonished ^ 

Absolute discharge 1 

24 

(In giving oral evidence to the Hostels Committee on the question of selection for probation 
hostels, Mr. Henshilwood said that an analysis of the 24 youths at * showed that they )iad 
certain personal qualities and circumstances as under: 

Mental Capacity 

One above average, eleven average, ten under average and two of low mental capacity. 

Sense of Personal Responsibility 

One a strong sense, six average, twelve weak and five poor. 

Personal Discipline 

One good, six fairly good, eleven weak and six very weak. 

Home Support 

In one case good, in five fairly good, in nine weak and in nine very weak. 

Regularity of Employment 

Six at school, eight in regular employment, seven in spasmodic employment and three 

not interested in work at all.) 

37. N.A.P.O. told the Hostels Committee of a study of the cases of 22 
probation ofheers in Glasgow made in 1958. This showed that accommodation 
had not been available for 55 cases recommended for probation with a condition 
of residence in a hostel and that of those 55 persons, 21 had gone to approved 
schools, borstals or prisons. 

38. We understand that the Joint Probation Committee for Roxburgh, 
Berwick and Selkirk made representations to the Scottish Home and Health 
Department shortly after the publication of the second Morison Report in 
1962 to the effect that there was need for three probation hostels in Scotland. 
At that time they had found that there were four persons in the area of the 
Committee suitable for admission to a hostel. The Committee very strongly 
supported the recommendation that there should be English-type probation 
hostels in Scotland. 

39. The provisions for penal treatment in Denmark are so different from 
those in Scotland that no direct comparison is possible. Nevertheless, it is 
perhaps relevant that in Denmark, acountry with a rather smaller population than 
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Scotland, there are three probation hostels, two for youths and one for girls, and 
that premisesfor a fourth were acquired in 1964.The Direotorof the DanishWel- 
fare Society, who is also the Principal Probation Officer for Denmark, hopes that 
later there will be other probation hostels, as his view is that hostels provide 
the most effective means of treating probationers. He had found that in pro- 
bation hostels the staff were close to the residents who had come to the hostel 
voluntarily and so there was a good opportunity for special treatment. One of 
the two hostels for youths in Denmark takes about 25 residents; the other is 
in a. tenement building in a poorish part of the centre of Copenhagen where 
two flats have been converted into a small hostel with accommodation for six 
residents and the capacity to take two extra, as well as a “flat” for the warden 
and his family. 

40. We hope that, as recommended iff our interim report, there will soon be 
a special hostel in Glasgow for boys from 15-18 years of age. As the demand for 
hostel places for girls will be much smaller — though high in relation to the rela- 
tive numbers of probationers — we suggest that in the Glasgow area there might 
be a small experimental hostel for, say, 10-12 girls, with room for expansion of 
the accommodation to take a larger number of residents should the need emerge. 
The question of special hostels for girls is considered further in paragraphs 74-76. 

41. A second special hostel for boys might be sited, for instance, in Dundee 
where it could take residents from .Fife, Perth and Aberdeen as well as from 
Dundee and Angus. Until the extent of demand for hostel places in Glasgow is 
seen, boys from the Edinburgh area thought likely to benefit from a period of 
residence in a special hostel might go to Glasgow, or, if places were not avail- 
able, to Dundee. Thereafter demand by the courts for hostel places should 
demonstrate the number of special hostels required in Scotland. We do not 
attempt to assess the total of that need. 
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Provision of Special Hostels 

Size of special hostels 

42. We agree with N.A.P.O.’s view that generally 20 should be the maximum 
number of residents in a special hostel. There is a danger that a very large hostel 
would be just another “institution”. On the other hand, staff costs must limit 
the use of very small hostels except where the demand for places is so small that 
additional places would not be used. A hostel of about 20 residents is large 
enough to allow a range of activities and an experience of community living. 

43. We understand that the size of the English probation hostels varies 
considerably. In the autumn of 1964 there were 21 hostels for boys, of which 
13 had 20 or fewer places, and 8 took more than 20 residents while of the 12 
hostels for girls 8 took up to 20 and 4 took more than 20. A hostel seldom had 
less than 15 and 25 was the normal maximum number of residents. The Home 
Office Research Unit are to examine the question of the desirable size for 
probation hostels. In the meantime all new hostels for boys are being planned 
to take 20 or 21 or even 22 according to the layout of the hostel. It is desirable, 
the Home Office think, that a hostel should be large enough for each new 
resident to be absorbed into a congenial group. 

44. The psychiatrist member of this Council to whom we referred in para- 
graph 6 has expressed to us the view that if a hostel is to provide a supportive 
regime for its residents, it is probably desirable that a hostel for boys should 
take not less than 12 nor more than about 20. For girls he recommends that a 
special hostel should not normally exceed 15. 



Age ranges for special hostels 

45. Here, too, Scotland will have to learn from experience and, depending 
on the extent of the demand for special hostel places, may have to accept age 
ranges that are wider than is desirable. The Home Office Research Unit have 
begun some research into the question of age ranges. The work they have done 
to date suggests that there is a fair chance that it may be a mistake to have too 
wide an age range for the youngest group of boys and that hostels for the range 
15-17 on admission and others covering the range 18-21 should be tried. Boys 
over 17 have been found to get on well with older boys but to be a disturbing 
influence in a younger group. It happens that these age ranges of 15-17 and 1 8-21 
are the ones suggested to the Hostels Committee by N.A.P.O. 

46. When we recommended in our interim report an age range of 15-18 for 
boys going to the proposed special hostel in Glasgow we noted that the range 
suggested was a wide one and would require that only very immature youths of 
18 be sent to the hostel. Those responsible for the setting up of Scotland’s first 
special hostel may feel that the pointer given by English experience should be 
followed so far as possible — that in effect the courts and those who advise them 
m regard to possible places for probationers should be asked to regard the 
Glasgow hostel as available for boys from 15-17, and exceptionally for a very 
immature youth of 18 with good grounds for admission to a special hostel. 
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(Age 1 5 in this context means after the date following his fifteenth birthday on 
which the probationer left school. Where a young person still at day school was 
going to be required to reside in a home or hostel the court would look to the 
children’s officer to provide a place.) 

47. The age range for special hostels for girls is even more difficult as the 
total number of such places required in Scotland may well not exceed about 10. 
It may be, however, that younger girls requiring treatment in a special hostel 
will be found to be emotionally involved beyond their years, and that they will 
not do less well with older girls as their companions than they would if in a 
hostel for a young age group. Some support for this hopeful view may be found 
in the fact that the probation hostel and home for girls in Denmark takes girls 
from 15-25 years of age, some girls going out to school and others to outside 
employment, while other girls work in the institution. 

Interdenominational special hostels 

48. N.A.P.O. told us that there was a diversity of opinion among their 
members as to whether there sfiould be separate probation hostels according 
to religious persuasion, but that the majority view was that there should not be 
any such classification and that hostel residents should simply be encouraged 
to support their own local church of whatever faith they held. We understand 
that this is the position in England except that where the Roman Catholic 
Church has sponsored a hostel the residents are members of that church. We 
hope that the Scottish Approved Probation Hostel Rules will provide for hostel 
residents to be enabled to attend regularly, so far as is practicable, the religious 
services of the church or sect to which they belong. 

Location of special hostels 

49. We think that an ordinary or a special hostel should be located within 
easy reach of work that is within the capacity of most probationers sent to it. 
As all the residents of a special hostel will be on probation it seems desirable 
that the hostel should be in a town large enough to hide the identity of the 
residents when they go out from the hostel, as well as to provide suitable 
employment and a variety of spare-time activities outside the hostel. If such a 
hostel were to be established elsewhere than in one of the Scottish cities it would 
seem to be important that those responsible for establishing it should first ensure 
that there were a number of employers sympathetic to probationers and the 
purposes of the hostel. If apy of the residents should come to the hostel from 
places a considerable distance away some of them are likely to decide to settle 
in the area and remain in their jobs when they leave the hostel. Thus over the 
years the hostel might have a continuing demand for new jobs. 

50. One point of difficulty should be considered in connection with the siting 
of hostels. Should boys being placed on probation with a condition of hostel 
residence go to a hostel close to or remote from their home area? If they go to 
hostels away from home, undesirable contacts in the home area will be broken. 
At a distant hostel the boy can learn regular habits of work in employment 
within daily reach of the hostel. But if, as generally happens, he returns to his 
home, or at least to his home area, at the end of his period of residence in the 
hostel, he must give up the job he has had near the hostel. It seems to us that 
there is a risk that, apart from the difficulty of finding suitable new employment 
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on return to the home area, a probationer’s regular work habits may be dis- 
rupted by having to change his job and his job mates at the same time as he 
leaves the security of the hostel. If the double shock is too great, the value of his 
training may be lost. Or is the need to make a complete break with undesirable 
companions so important that the risk involved in a change of job on return 
home must be accepted? Hostel experience in England is that it is easier to 
assist the majority of boys who have no special skills and have worked only 
irregularly while at home if they are removed to a hostel at a distance where 
they are not able to meet in their leisure time the work-shy cronies with whom 
they used to spend what should have been the working hours of the week. The 
fact that a boy has been in regular employment while in a hostel will increase 
the chances of his obtaining and remaining in employment when he goes home. 
In England hostel wardens try to ensure that residents obtain employment of 
a kind likely to be available in their home area. 

51. The proposed special hostel in Glasgow will be available for boys resident 
in Glasgow or elsewhere. We hope that the committee of management for that 
hostel will be able to site it in the suburbs of the city, and to arrange that the 
Glasgow boys sent to it are those who will thus be living some distance away 
from their home areas, but that those of them who are in jobs when sent to the 
hostel will be able to travel to work in the city and so to continue in their jobs 
when they return home. The research into the use of probation hostels in 
Scotland which we suggest in paragraphs 85-88 might include a comparison 
of the progress of boys in relation to distance from home and the possibility 
of remaining in the same employment on leaving the hostel. A number of 
studies on similar lines might be begun when there are other special hostels in 
Scotland. We are inclined to think that some boys are likely to benefit signifi- 
cantly from a period in a hostel near home and others from a complete removal 
from their home area, but whether a guide to selection for one treatment or the 
other can be devised seems doubtful. 



Accommodation in special hostels 

52. Several of our members have had the opportunity to study hostels in 
this country and in Denmark. The following recommendations regarding 
accommodation are made as the result of our observations: 

(a) Rooms for probationers 

Each probationer must have sufficient space of his own in which to express 
his personality. We think that each should, so far as possible, have a room of 
his own. But we appreciate that many residents will come from homes in which 
they have not been accustomed to a room of their own and that, initially at 
least, they will much prefer to share a room with two or three others. We 
therefore think that hostel accommodation might be divided between single 
rooms and small dormitories. In such dormitories each resident should have 
a sizeable area of his own and some well-designed piece of furniture in which he 
can keep his personal belongings. 

(b) Public and occupational rooms 

Apart from a dining-room and sitting-room, the hostel should contain accom- 
modation for games and for hobbies and activities (e.g., a workshop or sewing- 
room). 
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(c) Quiet and privacy 

We were impressed by the need, apart from the public rooms we have' referred 
to above, for places of quiet and privacy. An introvert who goes from a quiet 
home to a hostel may feel that the lack of privacy is a severe punishment, and 
indeed may be strained by being obliged to spend too much of his day with 
others of widely different temperaments and backgrounds. A study or “quiet 
room” should be provided in which a resident can sit and read or write or 
play a quiet game with a fellow resident or visitor. 

(d) Staff accommodation 

If good staff are to be attracted there must be good staff accommodation. The 
warden and matron should have a separate flat within the hostel or house in 
the grounds. Experience has shown that it is very difficult to retain suitable 
assistant wardens where no married quarters are available ; and one set of such 
married quarters is desirable for a hostel of 20 such as we suggest. Married 
quarters should, if possible, have a separate entrance so that the occupants 
children and friends do not have to enter through the hostel. Three bedrooms 
should be provided for the warden's flat and two for the married quarters for 
the assistant warden, a bed-sitting room being provided for a second assistant. 



(e) Other accommodation 

What may be provided will vary with the type of facilities available, but other 
accommodation which appears to us desirable is small rooms for interviews 
between residents and probation officers and other social workers and for 
receiving visitors, and for sick residents and for the temporary accommodation 
of a social work student or a former resident staying in the hostel during, for 
instance, a period of stress. 

53 In setting out our views on accommodation, we have been conscious that 
there is considerable scope for variation from hostel to hostel and for flexible 
use of the accommodation available in the building to be adapted or elected 
for hostel purposes. We would stress the importance, m the selection of any site 
or building, of ample room for expansion or development. Also, to the extent 
possible bearing in mind the number of staff and residents who wfll occupy it, 
we think that the prime purpose should be to create a home-hke atrnosphere. 
Large rooms are against such an atmosphere, and we were impressed on our 
visits by the way in which it was possible to provide even the publm and occupa- 
tional accommodation to which we have referred in a number of small rooms, 
thus avoiding the impression of an institution . 



Social training in special hostels 

54 An interesting account of the social training of probationers m special 
hostels in England and Wales is given in paragraph 16 of ffie second Morison 
Report. With sufficient understanding and skill in the staff of the hostel the 
resident can be helped towards more constructive social attitudes. These hostels 
with mature adult support and control, in ^a W 

in the useful employment of leisure, in personal hygiene and, above all, in 
living acceptably with contemporaries and older people . In 
Probation Mark Monger comments that in most hostels there would certa.mly 
be added the development of habits of thrift and an ability to save. The Morison 
SiZittee describe in later paragraphs of their Report the control exercised 
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over residents’ wages which they see as ensuring that residents meet the charges 
for their maintenance, and are encouraged to save and have pocket money 
within reasonable limits, while it prevents the friction that might arise in the 
hostel if some residents had much more to spend than others. They recommend, 
however, that there is room for experiment in giving selected residents greater 
control of their earnings than is now customary. This recommendation we 
would endorse: indeed, we would recommend that initially in the first special 
hostel in Scotland all new residents should be given greater control, but that 
they should understand on arrival that the warden has to apply restrictions at 
once to any resident who abuses the scheme by, for instance, spending his fares 
and lunch money over the weekend. We hope that the successful initiation of 
such a scheme in the new hostel in Glasgow will be helped by selection for 
vacancies during the first few months of boys likely to respond to indications 
that they are to be trusted. 

55. We make this recommendation because we feel that a scheme of social 
training must aim to produce self-reliance. A special hostel will provide a semi- 
controlled environment, but we hope that many of the controls need be applied 
only if and to the extent that a particular probationer requires them. Thus, we 
would like to see residents provided with front door key and room key as is 
done in Danish hostels. Where a boy abused that privilege, the front door key 
could be withdrawn. 

56. A disturbed youth may have great difficulty in meeting some of the 
demands of daily life such as time-keeping in the morning, and it may be that 
the hostel staff will have to work with him in overcoming what may be an effect 
of depression within him. Dr. Miller writes of this problem in Growth to 
Freedom. On occasion the staff may have to give specially understanding care 
to a boy who is receiving out-patient psychiatric treatment and whose family 
are not behind him. 

57. We recommend that an interested psychiatrist should be on the com- 
mittee of management for any special hostel, and that he or a colleague should 
be available professionally as required. In saying this we acknowledge that it 
may be difficult for a small staff to make the most helpful possible approaeh to 
each resident having regard to the variety of the onuses of their delinquency. 
Mr. Cooks writes most feelingly of the varying capacities and needs of these 
boys in Keep Them Out Of Prison. We quote one paragraph: “There can hardly 
be a greater feeling of wretchedness than must be felt by those who. think they 
are useless. There were many boys who thought they were no good”. 

58. The warden of the big Danish hostel said that most of his boys “had felt 
that they were outside society but that when one looked into their hearts there 
was one answer— they all wanted to come in— and that was the basis of all 
treatment. . , . Very few of their residents are anti-social boys. . . . The main 
job of the hostel was to build a bridge over into society again for them. They 
tried to teach the boys how to live — not in an institution but as other people do 
— and also to take the consequences of what they do”. 

The hostel for homeless ex-Borstal boys described by Dr. Miller in Growth 
to Freedom had a special purpose and aimed to provide, among other supports 
the assurance of a home, security from the fear of rejection, . . .“and through 
the group and family life self-confidence and the ability to relate to others and 
especially to authority”. 
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59. One of the aims of the hostel should be to bring a boy to appreciate the 
effect of his actions on others and to understand that he must take the con- 
sequences of his actions. If hostel living can help a boy to achieve these insights 
that come more easily to those brought up in average to good homes, the task 
of his probation officer will be eased very much. For the homeless probationer 
especially, and for the boy who has felt himself without significance in his own 
home, the experience of living in a caring community may be the basis without 
which he could not benefit adequately from probation. To the extent that life 
within the hostel may encourage boys to try to discover and understand what 
has brought them into conflict with the law, the hostel is doing part of what 
is normally done by the probation officer. The residents in a special hostel, if 
properly selected, will be specially difficult probationers, however, and we hope 
that the combination of hostel residence with casework treatment by the pro- 
bation officer will enable a youth to succeed on probation when otherwise he 
would have been sentenced to treatment in a penal institution of some kind. 
We are sure that this dual treatment can succeed in such cases only if there is 
very clo.se liaison between the hostel warden and the supervising probation 
officer and the latter gives much support to his probationer. It is the more likely 
to be successful if the staff in the hostel includes a number of people able to 
establish a good relationship with some probationers. It may be that in a hostel 
one disturbed probationer finds that he can discuss personal questions with 
the cook while he is peeling potatoes for her while some others get on in this way 
with the deputy warden, others with the matron, and so on. These relationships 
are a vital part of life in a special hostel, and they should be spread among as 
many people as possible;, otherwise an intolerable burden falls on the warden. 



Length of residence in ordinary and special hostels 

60. An understanding of one’s underlying emotional conflicts cannot be 
achieved in a short period or in a stated period, so it will generally be desirable 
that a person going to a special hostel should be expected to remain there for the 
whole twelve-month period of residence that may be required in a probation 
order, and even that be should on occasion and with his consent be allowed to 
remain in the hostel for a further period. If the result of keeping some residents 
for more than that year is that a higher proportion of the residents do not 
resume delinquent behaviour after leaving the hostel it would seem right to 
keep these residents for such longer periods, even though this means a significant 
reduction in the number of residents received in the hostel over a period of 
years. This view goes further than the recommendation of the Morison Com- 
mittee that “probation committees should be enabled to continue to support 
youths and girls as voluntary residents in hostels for short periods after their 
periods of obligatory residence have expired”. The Morison Committee had 
in mind more short-term purposes as they felt that it would be contrary to the 
spirit of probation as treatment “in the open” to permit a requirement of 
residence for more than twelve months. It may happen occasionally, however, 
that the warden, the supervising probation officer and any professional advisers 
concerned are satisfied, and the resident himself shares their view, that the 
progress he has been making as a probationer while living in the hostel requires 
for its completion a further period of voluntary residence in the hostel. In such 
circumstances there is no penal element in this voluntary further period of 
residence as it is the probationer who is deciding that this is good for him and 
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that, given any necessary financial support, he would like to have it. Provided 
the boy will continue on probation for a significant period after he leaves the 
hostel, we hope he will he allowed to remain. 

61. In regard to both ordinary and special hostels, we endorse the recom- 
mendation of the Morison Committee that the statutory review of the require- 
ment of residence after six months should no longer be required. Where an 
ordinary hostel is used to meet a short-term emergency, the probation officer 
may find, for instance, that it is possible to recommend that the probationer 
return to his home or go to reside with relatives after only three or four months 
in the hostel. In other such cases, it may take eight to nine months to achieve 
this position. In special hostels there should be regular “casework” reviews of 
each resident by probation officer and warden. 

62. We considered whether we might suggest that, on occasion, courts might 
include in a probation order a requirement “to reside in hostel A for a period 
of 12 months or such shorter period as may later be shown to the appropriate 
court to be sufficient”. (This form of words avoids the difficulty of “a period 
not exceeding 12 months” which is referred to in paragraph 86 of the first 
Morison report in connection with a requirement to receive residential mental 
treatment.) Such a reference to the possibility of an earlier return home could 
possibly encourage the resident while not leading to the disappointment which 
we understand is often felt by residents in English hostels when they are not 
“successful” at the statutory six months review. It would draw specific attention 
to the possibility of review when the probation officer and warden thought the 
court might find that the probationer’s progress no longer needed the support 
of residence in the hostel. We understand, however, that English experience 
shows that any indication to new residents that good behaviour may earn an 
earlier return home has an unsettling effect on them. Accordingly, it may be 
best that the statutory six months review should be abolished, as recommended 
by the Morison Committee, and that the requirement in a probation order 
should be residence for 12 months, with the probation officer then respon- 
sible for the initiation, where appropriate, of action towards revocation by the 
court of the residence requirement. 

Control through the terms of the probation order 

63. While on the subject of the terms of requirements in probation orders 
as to residence in hostels we would also suggest for consideration by those 
concerned whether, in some circumstances, a requirement on the lines indicated 
in the previous paragraph might continue “. . . and while so resident to have or 
to obtain employment as soon as is possible and to attend regularly at the place 
of employment and to comply with the general regime within the hostel”. Such 
detailed requirements in the probation order would indicate clear grounds for 
action in respect of breach of the conditions of probation. Such controls seem 
especially desirable in the relatively easy rdgime that is essential if residents are 
to learn to be self-reliant. 

Staffing of special hostels 

64. Mark Monger says that because the central figure in any English pro- 
bation hostel is the warden, “the same hostel has become a different place under 
the rdgime of different wardens. ... In the course of time, the approach of an 
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individual warden may also alter”. It seems essential that at least one and 
preferably two of the staff of a full-sized special hostel should be trained in 
social casework. Ideally, the warden with such training should have a wife who 
as matron provides the mother figure in the hostel. In addition to a matron, 
the warden requires to have in his team a deputy and an assistant warden. 
Where a hostel has twenty residents this provision of two assistants for the 
warden can be justified — and the availability of a third social worker will 
increase the range of people with whom probationers may seek a supportive — 
though informal relationship and will reduce the strain on all supervisory staff. 
Hostel staff have to work long hours and to undertake some jobs not really 
theirs, e.g., cooking of early breakfasts where non-resident domestic staff are 
not prepared to start work around 6 a.m. 

As indicated in our interim report, we considered the suggestion in the 
M orison Report (paragraph 37) that there should be experiments in the use of 
probation officers as liostel wardens; that this would not only provide the 
hostel service with a source of persons with social casework experience but 
would make the hostels more fully a part of the probation system and help to 
ensure the integration of the period of hostel residence in the plan of super- 
vision. The Morison Committee saw this as happening once there had been an 
extension of the powers of probation committees, and some committees were 
themselves administering probation hostels. However, in the circumstances of 
the establishment of the Glasgow hostel it may be found desirable to arrange 
for the secondment of a volunteer probation officer on full salary to the com- 
mittee of management for the hostel as their warden. This secondment might be 
from the Glasgow probation service or from another probation area in Scotland 
or from across the Border. (Such an experiment would be more likely to succeed 
if the selected volunteer had a wife suited to the role of a matron.) Only experi- 
ence can show whether the advantages of such a scheme outweigh the dis- 
advantages. 

65. Some social workers are attracted to residential work and where a 
husband and wife have special capacity for such demanding work they may be 
happy to move from one type of residential work to another. Some potential 
wardens and matrons for special hostels may be in other residential posts now. 
We have said that we would like to see as an experiment a special hostel in 
which the warden was a probation officer — with or without previous experi- 
ence of residential work. Probation officers might be reluctant to volunteer for 
secondment to a hostel wardenship, however, if it seemed possible that later 
there might be attempts to dissuade them from returning to the probation ser- 
vice or that on return their prospects would be reduced on account of the 
period of absence. It should be made clear that any officer so appointed will 
have his interests protected. It seems to us that there are advantages in having 
some movement of social workers between non-residential work and hostel 
posts and that it may be best that even the most successful hostel warden should 
not remain in the same hostel for more than 5-7 years. 

66. As we indicate in paragraph 52, a special hostel should have good separate 
married quarters for warden and matron and for a deputy warden and his wife. 
There may be no post for the deputy warden’s wife in the hostel but if she is 
able to live there with him she may later be better fitted and willing to act as 
matron of any hostel to which he may go as warden. We hope that any proba- 
tion officer who gives up a local authority house on becoming warden of a 
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special probation hostel will be able to obtain another such tenancy when he 
returns to ordinary probation service. 

67. If probation hostels are to achieve what we hope for, it is essential that 
the warden, matron, and assistant warden should be well paid. We hope that 
the use of special hostels in Scotland will reduce to some extent the demand for 
places in approved schools, borstals and other penal institutions. Such a result 
is going to save much money over the years, apart from the immense benefit 
to the persons concerned, to their families and to the community. We feel sure 
that the appointment of the right directing staff will have a most significant 
effect on the benefits to be derived. We, as a Council, would rather see only one 
special hostel for boys in Scotland and one small special hostel for girls with well 
qualified and properly supported staff than four or five full hostels without the 
staff able to provide the regime we see as the distinguishing feature of a special 
hostel. 

68. The social workers in a hostel will be able to continue to help those 
residents who go out from the hostel to live in homes or lodgings nearby. A 
danger of institutional treatment is that the person in charge and his assistants 
train the residents to live in an institution. A warden who is a trained case- 
worker and who keeps in touch informally with former residents will thus be 
able to see the results of his efforts. 



Probation supervision of persons in hostels 

69. The law requiring the transfer of probation orders to the new area of 
residence when a probationer changes his residence has the effect, in relation 
to a requirement of residence in a hostel, that the probation officer in the 
probationer’s home area cannot normally act as the probationer’s supervising 
officer; responsibility for supervision must be transferred to an officer for the 
area in which the hostel is situated. The practice relating to probation hostels 
in England and Wales has been to place all the residents in a hostel under the 
supervision of one probation officer — commonly known as the “liaison pro- 
bation officer” — ; sometimes, however, the arrangement is that supervision of 
probationers in a hostel may be shared between two probation officers, jointly 
acting as “liaison probation officer”. Our impression was that there was a 
considerable degree of doubt as to whether transfer of supervision to a “liaison 
probation officer” in the hostel area was the ideal arrangement. Three persons 
are necessarily involved in the treatment of a single probationer — the warden, 
the supervising (“liaison”) probation officer and the “home” probation officer, 
who must maintain contact with the probationer (and undertake essential work 
in the home) in preparation for his return. 

70. In view of the suggestion that a probation officer might be appointed 
as warden, one possibility for consideration is that the probation officer/warden 
might undertake the supervision of all the probationers in the hostel. We do 
not think that, on the face of it, this is a proposal which should be adopted. It 
seems to us that there is a case for, a person outside the hostel concerned with 
the problems and anxieties of those resident there. It may be that each proba- 
tioner should have outside the hostel a guide, philosopher and friend: this may 
be good for both resident and warden. 

71. Another possibility is that the “home” probation officer should con- 
tinue to be the supervising probation officer for a probationer resident in a 
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hostel. This has the attraction that there would be a single officer in contact 
both with the probationer and with his family. One possible disadvantage is 
that it might put the warden in a position of difficulty if he was faced with a 
multiplicity of supervising probation officers whose differing treatment require- 
ments, each in the interests of the probationer they were supervising, could not 
easily be met within the necessary hostel regime. Such an arrangement would 
not be practicable if the “home” area was far distant from the hostel. Under the 
present law, it would only be competent if the hostel was in the same probation 
area as the home. But it is our impression that the present law is too strict in 
requiring courts to transfer orders when the probationer moves to a residence 
outside the probation committee’s area, however close the new residence may 
be to that area and however valuable the probationer’s personal relations 
with his present supervising officer may be. We think that the law might with 
some advantage be amended to give the court some discretion, on the motion 
of the probation committee, to decide not to transfer the order in appropriate 
cases. 

72. We were struck by the importance of the three functions to be per- 
formed by the warden, the “liaison probation officer” and the “home” pro- 
bation officer, the importance of co-ordinating these functions and the absence 
of assurance on how this can best be achieved.* In the circumstances, we think 
that it is right to suggest that this is a proper matter for experiment, bearing in 
mind the general considerations we have mentioned in the preceding para- 
graphs. If the warden is a probation officer, we would like to see him acting 
as supervising officer of a few of the probationers in the hostel. We would like 
to see the “home” probation officer continuing to supervise some of the proba- 
tionersf. The others might be supervised by an officer of the service for the area 
in which the hostel is situated, on the English pattern. Apart from the possibility 
this would offer for research, the experience and impressions of those operating 
the arrangements might suggest the direction in which the experiments should 
develop. Experience might also indicate that the work of a warden is made more 
difficult if at any time the number of supervising officers who are visiting 
residents regularly is more than a certain number. 

73. Although we would deprecate the use in Scotland of the term “liaison 
probation officer”, which carries the implication of a standardised arrangement 
which we wish to avoid, there is one function of the English “liaison probation 
officer” which should not be overlooked. This is the function of day-to-day 



'*‘We ure conscious that, as a consequence of the nature of our enquiry, our report has had largely to concentrate 
on questions relating to hostels — particularly special hostels — and their administration. This may give the impression 
that we think that probation with a condition of hostel residence is to be considered mainly in terms of the pro- 
bationer and his Individual supervision and treatment; and that the home and its circumstances — both the eiTect 
of his leaving it and the conditions in it if and when the time comes for his return — are of minor importance. This 
is far from the case. One of the major reasons that lead to a condition of residence away from home moy be the 
building up of a crisis in the probationer’s relationships with his family; the “home” probation officer must be 
ready to put to positive purpose the reduction in temperature which may result from this temporary absence. And 
there is no need lo stress to the probation service the importance to the success of probation of work in other ways 
with the family of the probationer — with the probationer at home as with the probationer in a hostel. It is because 
the nature and importance of such work is well-established (and certainly not because we think that work with 
the family is any less Important than thrt with the probationer in the hostel) that we confine ourselves here to one 
aspect of the question that may help or hamper the success of such treatment — the relationship between the “home” 
probation officer and those responsible foe his treatment in the hostel. 

tWe think that it might be possible to arrange for this even under the existing law, where the hostel Is not situated 
in the area of the "home” probation service. With tne concurrence of the court and tno probation committees 
concerned, the “home” probation officer might act as “voluntary” probation officer in the probation area in which 
the hostel is situated. 
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adviser to the warden on probation matters. Particularly where a warden has 
little direct experience of probation and of courts, he may often require assis- 
tance, advice and encouragement from an experienced officer, e.g., in knowing 
whether it is reasonable to accept or decline a probationer of whose suita.bility 
he is doubtful but whom he is being pressed to accept. This function will, of 
course, be of substantially less importance if the warden is himself a probation 
officer; but it is one that the chief probation officer of the area m which the 
hostel is situated should bear in mind. 



Special hostels for girls 

74. Less hostel accommodation is needed for girls in Scotland than for boys. The 
ordinary existing hostels were described tousbyN.A.P .O. as being really training 
homes” and as not catering for the needs of some older girls. One experienced 
caseworker on this Council told us that in her experience the girls coming before 
the court for delinquent behaviour linked with sexual behaviour of one sort or 
another were in need of more constant help than boys as they responded less 
well to the discontinuous attention that a probation officer can give them than 
did the boys. We think that a number of girls who under care or protection 
orders now go to approved schools might not be committeed if a special hostel 
were available. A special hostel for girls in Glasgow might be used to test the 
extent of the need. We feel fairly sure that a second hostel for girls could be 
used effectively. We hope that in such a hostel the girls will be helped to di-scover 
what they can respect in themselves and to make up, so far as is possible, for 
those deficiencies in their upbringing that have led them away from the normal 
activities of their age group, and that those who require psychiatric help will 
be enabled to have it. Some residents will have been concerned for years only 
with immediately pleasurable goals ; a great deal will be achieved by the hostel 
which enables such a girl to see some worthwhile future for herself and to work 
for it. As an example of ways in which a girl can be encouraged to join con- 
fidently in normal activities when she goes home, we were interested to hear of 
two new arrivals in the Danish hostel for girls who were in the well-equipped’ 
sewing room studying fashion magazines. This was the beginning of a project 
in which they would select outfits they thought would suit them, would discuss 
with members of staff whether they would look well in them, would design 
patterns, buy materials and make the outfits for themselves. Such a project 
must provide the opportunity for guided discussions of or around -many 
personal problems. Where a girl has spent part of her childhood in large 
institutions, this kind of approach can help her to fill many gaps in her social 
as well as her domestic life. 

75. The staffing of a hostel for ten or twelve girls would present difficulties. 
It might be possible to overcome these by arrangements related to local circum- 
stances. For instance, a married social worker might be prepared to relieve the 
staff for, say, a day and a half in a week. Alternatively, the local probation 
service might be able to arrange with the committee of management for the 
hostel that one of their women officers would spend part of her working week 
in relieving the warden. Two social work students might be accommodated in 
the hostel for a period on the understanding that they would gain training experi- 
ence in relieving the warden of certain duties, but they should not be counted as 
available in planning staff requirements. On this, as on so many questions, we 
have looked to England for guidance. It seems that for ten or twelve girls the 
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■whole-time staff might be a ■warden and two assistants, one of whom would be 
responsible for the cooking. In a hostel with fifteen to eighteen girls in residence, 
English experience suggests that a third assistant would be required. 

76. Generally, it is desirable that probationers going to a special hostel 
should be able to take up employment within daily reach of the hostel at once 
or at least within two weeks of arrival there. With some badly disturbed adoles- 
cent girls it may be better that they should remain in the hostel for six or eight 
weeks — or even longer — before they go out to work. The social-worker/warden 
then has a special opportunity of helping girls who have been given to sexual 
promiscuity, or who have no settled way of life, to resolve their problems. They 
can then be given a more concentrated training in the running of a home, 
budgeting and other activities of a good home than is possible when they are 
going out to work. We think hostel wardens should have full discretion as to 
when a girl goes out to work, and freedom in an exceptional case to allow her to 
remain in the hostel. 



Homes for girls 

77. Hornes for girls are not within the terms of our remit, but we would 
like to put on record our appreciation of what is done for some girls on proba- 
tion by a number of training homes in Scotland. Other homes help young 
unmarried mothers for a considerable period, and some of their residents are 
probationers. We are glad to know that these sources of help are available. 



Administration of special hostels 

78. As the law stands at present, a probation committee is not entitled to 
run a probation hostel, but in England it has been found possible for members 
of a probation committee to concern themselves with the establishment and 
administration of a probation hostel in their area by forming a voluntary 
organisation with members of the probation committee serving on it. For 
instance, the Liverpool Probation Committee arranged for a body consisting 
of its own members to run a probation hostel. We understand that some English 
probation committees found that the addition to their statutory duties of this 
other responsibility for the administration of a probation hostel was a heavy 
extra. We are glad to know that the Glasgow Probation Committee is arranging 
for an administrative body such as we have in mind to become responsible for 
the proposed special hostel and that the intention is that this body should 
include persons not on the probation committee but who have special experience 
and capacity for the duties of a committee responsible for a treatment hostel. 

79. We see special hostels as providing a rdgime in the setting of a small 
community which will help the probationers to make a successful response to the 
support they receive while in the hostel and afterwards from their supervising 
probation officer. We recommend in paragraph 57 that the committee of 
management for any such hostel should include a psychiatrist interested in the 
socially supportive regime which can be provided within a community such as 
a hostel. The planning of hostels of this kind would also gain very much if the 
committee of management included the headmaster of an approved school or 
the warden of a residential community. Having made these suggestions for the 
inclusion of specialists, we add that the committee should not be too large and 
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should include some members in the under-40 age group who are in touch with 
teenagers. 

80. We think that the warden of a special hostel and the chief probation 
officer for the area in which it is situated should be available to attend as 
assessors as required by the committee. We hope that the committee would also 
Invite to some meetings any social worker particularly concerned with any 
research project in regard to the use of special hostels and questions related 
thereto. We are sure that members of the committee as well as the warden 
will wish to keep in close touch with the probation officers who are supervising 
residents in the hostel. 

81. We wonder whether in some area a different approach to hostel adminis- 
tration might be used. For instance, a voluntary body concerned with the 
administration of approved schools might be prepared to use their experience 
in that field in establishing a special hostel. They would also be able to study 
the problem of selection for hostel or approved school treatment. 



Responsibility for the provision of special hostels 

82. N.A.P.O. suggested to the Hostels Committee that responsibility for the 
provision of special hostels should be placed on the Secretary of State. We do 
not recommend that he should be given a statutory obligation to provide or to 
arrange for others to provide such hostels. We assume that if the use made of 
the special hostel planned for Glasgow shows that there is need for other such 
hostels in Scotland, the Secretary of State will arrange for voluntary organisa- 
tions to sponsor and administer them and that he will provide any guidance 
in administrative matters that the organisation may desire and the necessary 
financial support under section 75 of the Criminal Justice (Scotland) Act 1949. 



Finance 

83. We endorse the recommendation of the Morison Committee that the 
financial arrangements in Scotland should be the same as for special hostels 
in England. Broadly, these arrangements are on the same lines as those applic- 
able to approved schools in Scotland and they have the effect that over the 
years capital expenditure and running costs (less residents’ contributions) will 
be shared equally between the central and local government. We understand 
that these arrangements, which sound elaborate, are relatively simple in practice. 
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Conclusion 



Introductory 

84. Our Hostels Committee told us that they have found the preparation of 
this report a most interesting but difficult task. Consideration of many problems 
to do with the use of hostels for probationers increased their awareness of the 
complexity of many of them and of the absence of information on which to 
make confident pronouncements as to desirable courses of action. It became 
clear that in Scotland the establishment of the first special hostels should be 
seen as a significant experiment in which all concerned will need to work closely 
together and to modify their approaches in the light of results. This is why we 
include some paragraphs on research in the section of this report headed 
“Conclusion”. 

Research 

85. The Home Office Research Unit is working on a number of questions 
in regard to probation hostels in England. The results of the research on the 
best age ranges for hostels, to which we refer in paragraph 45, should be looked 
at in the context of special Scottish circumstances, e.g., the limited number of 
hostels Scotland will have when compared with England. 

86. At the other extreme is a question that is not relevant in England as it 
is related to the different way in which the use of hostels has developed in Scot- 
land. We suggest in paragraph 32 that there should be research into the respec- 
tive uses of special and ordinary hostels for probationers. Another research 
project related to purely Scottish conditions would be possible if, as we suggest 
in paragraph 51, the special hostel in Glasgow is made available for boys resident 
in Glasgow as well as others from a distance. We should like to see research 
into the progress made by former residents in relation to the distance of the 
hostel from their homes and to work disturbance on admission to and departure 
from the hostel. 

87. The question of the factors which taken together may indicate suitability 
for hostel treatment is a wide one and it is much more difficult if it is extended 
to attempt a differentiation between ordinary and special hostels. Here the 
probation service in Scotland has probably got to feel its way for some years 
before a research project can be formulated. The availability in the near future 
in Glasgow of newly started ordinary and special hostels (paragraph 34 refers 

' to the ordinary hostel) should enable research workers to attempt to evaluate 
their respective potential uses and should help the probation service to work out 
some sort of yardstick for deciding when an ordinary or a special hostel might 
be an appropriate recommendation to the court. The Scottish Branch of the 
Howard League suggested to the Hostels Committee that any pilot hostel in 
Glasgow should be used for research, social scientists being brought in from the 
start. We had this possibility in mind in our reference to “any social worker 
particularly connected with any research project . . .” in paragraph 80. With a 
large shrieval bench interested in probation, a forensic psychiatric clinic and 
universities already engaged in research in the criminological field, Glasgow is 
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particularly well placed for the making of studies of the use of hostels for 
probationers. We are sure that ways will be found of linking representatives of 
these three interests with the wardens and some members of the probation 
service in the consideration of selection for treatment in and progress on 
departure from the two types of hostel. Formal research projects might be 
developed from informal discussions between these representatives of those most 
closely concerned with the use of the two hostels. Such a group might also, on 
occasion, discuss whether a possible candidate for admission to the special 
hostel would benefit there. 

88. In the initial stages what are later seen to be potentially valuable research 
projects will not have been envisaged. This means that it is important that 
wardens, probation officers, psychiatrists and others who are concerned with 
probationers selected for residence in one of the Glasgow hostels should keep 
very full records so that when in the future research workers ask questions as to 
past experience full answers are obtainable. 

Conclusion 

89. We conclude this report with these paragraphs about research into the 
need for and use of the two types of hostels in Scotland to underline our in- 
creasing awareness that in this field little can be stated with certainty and that 
much remains to be tested over the years. Indeed, our feeling is that our report 
might have served its purpose had it said only two things, that we are satisfied that 
Scotland needs some special as well as some ordinary hostels, but that only 
experience can show how many are needed, what they should be like and what 
forms of support ancillary to probation treatment should be given in them. 



(Signed) A. M. Prain 
(C hairman of Probation Council) 



Hamilton Lyons 
(Chairman of Hostels Committee) 



November, 1965. 
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Paragraphs 16 and 18 

APPENDIX A 

I. Examples of circumstances in which residence in a good ordinary hostel 
might have made it possible for a youngster to be placed on probation. 

Reasons why four boys considered suitable for ordinary {Scottish type) hostels 

1-Delinquency was a reaction to onset of chronic illness of father which caused home con- 
ditions to become strained. Considerable number of charges were preferred for offences 
committed during a comparatively short period. The problem was temporary and the 
parents after a short time became adjusted to their changed circumstances. The boy was 
licensed as soon as permissible. 

1- A good worker who had no record of trouble prior to leaving school. He lost a number of 
jobs because of his ill-tempered reaction to correction by superiors. He suffered from strong 
feelings of inferiority stemming from poor relations with father prior to the latter deserting 
the family. Would probably have responded favourably to a steady regime and opportunity 
to have a willing ear to listen to his daily work problems. Would be receptive to sympathetic 
training. Consciously wished guidance. Mother inadequate and poorly endowed. Short 
period of residence in hostel would hold out good prospects of success. 

2- The delinquency of these two boys was a response to a period of temporary adolescent 
instability which their parents were incapable of handling in a reasonable fashion. Both 
came late to delinquency and a short period of steady training with the shock of removal 
from home, for which they had fundamentally a strong attachment, was all that was required. 
Parents’ attitudes were capable of modification when the immediate irritant was removed. 



II. Examples of circumstances in which residence in a special probation hostel 
for a period might have enabled successful use of probation treatment. 

Reasons why 8 boys considered suitable for special probation hostels 

2- Delinquency was directly attributable to desire for money. Grasping, greedy mothers took 
an undue proportion of their pay allowing little pocket-money and did not even provide 
adequate clothing. Attitude to all adults was coloured by this treatment. It was doubtful, 
from the information available if the mothers’ attitudes could be modified. A period in 
hostel would have provided necessary training in handling and allocation of money for 
various purposes. Rather than return home after period of probation it would have been in 
their best interests to go into lodgings. Resentment to parents was too deep-seated to be 
significantly lessened. 

3- These were upward aspiring lads who received insufficient backing in their homes for their 
ambitions. They displayed ambivalent attitudes to their delinquency, despising themselves 
for it but finding it provided a substitute outlet for their ambitions. At the same time it was 
a method of hitting back at parents who had withheld encouragement and had actually 
made would-be witty remarks about “big head” etc. Indications were that parents’ attitudes 
would respond to case-work. 

2-Both parents out at work and deeply engrossed in themselves and their own comforts. Older 
members of the family had all left home at the earliest possible opportunity. No support 
during the difficult period of change over from school to work. Parents under the mis- 
apprehension they were doing everything they need do by allowing lads to keep an undue 
amount of their pay, the economic handling of which it was assumed would come naturally 
to them. If they had been allowed to continue they would have adopted the attitude “the 
world owes me a living”. Delinquency attributable to living above their means. If the boys 
had been left at home and the parents instructed to alter their methods the sudden change 
without insight would probably have created rebellion. 

1-Thc second oldest of a family of nine. Older girl married and away from home. Harassed 
by too much being expected of him. Owing to size of family a period of probation at home 
failed since parents were too pre-occupied with the younger members of the family to co- 
operate to the full. The boy’s reaction was that if they expected him to assume many 
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responsibilities of an adult then he would be adult in all ways. This led to poor relations 
and disturbance within the house accompanied by theft outside. The latter was the outcome 
of having too little pocket-money to satisfy adult desires. Residence away from home likely 
to lead to increased appreciation of boy by parents and vice versa. There was a deep basic 
affection within the family. 



Two other examples of circumstances in which a period of treatment in a special 
probation hostel might have been successful. 

1-Girl aged about 16 when committed to an approved school for theft. She had previously 
been on probation for two years. Her parents were both dead and she and a younger 
brother lived with a sister and brother-in-law who had four children. Her school and work 
record was erratic and the difficulties often seemed due to her being hard of hearing. Her 
sister was very ambitious and over-demanding and she sought refuge in lies and in running 
away to avoid disapproval. Her sister was unable to cope with her. 

1-Boy put on probation for theft (his first offence) was committed to an approved school 
following breach of his probation order. He had gone to live in an ordinary hostel after his 
father put him out of the family home following a charge of assault of which the boy was not 
found guilty. The hostel he went to then was some distance from his home area and he 
persisted in wanting to go there every evening to be with his friends: this led to a quarrel 
with the warden about hours. This boy’s mother had deserted the family some years previ- 
ously and as the father had irregular hours the two sons had many household duties. 
Altogether there had been mismanagement of his problems and he might have responded 
well to treatment in a special hostel. 



Paragraph 33 



APPENDIX B 

Probation orders with a condition of residence in a hostel or home or lodgings 
1962-1964 



Probation Orders 



with a condition 
of residence in 


1962 


1963 


1964 






M 


F 




M 


F 




M 


F 


Home 


28 


7 


21 


24 


5 


19 


41 


22 


19 


Hostel 


14 


9 


5 


17 


11 


6 


22 


18 


4 


Total 


42 


16 


26 


41 


16 


25 


63 


40 


23 


Lodgings . 
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16 
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16 
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Probation Hostels in Scotland 

Introductory 

Our remit 

1. Following the Secretary of State’s request to us that we should consider 
and report to him on the second report of the Morison Committee, namely 
that dealing with the approved probation hostels system in England and Wales 
and in Scotland, we appointed a hostels committee to consider this matter and 
report to us. An interim report based on a report by that committee was made 
to the Secretary of State in May 1964. This final report to him incorporates 
material included in the interim report and supersedes it. It is assumed that all 
who read it will have knowledge of what is said about hostels in Scotland and 
about hostels generally in the second Morison Report. 



The different approach in Scotland 

2. The Hostels Committee decided that they must begin their remit by 
considering very carefully the first of the Morison recommendations, namely, 
that approved probation hostels catering specially for persons aged 15-21 under 
the supervision of probation officers should in future be provided for Scotland; 
this recommendation was of such importance and represented such a departure 
from advice given to the Secretary of State in the past that it seemed necessary 
to reach conclusions on it before the other Morison recommendations were 
considered. 

3. In asking a special committee of this Council to consider the Morison 
Report in relation to Scotland, we had in mind the conflict between the support 
for special probation hostels (as well as ordinary hostels) in the Morison report 
and the views expressed in earlier reports. In particular we recollected the report 
made in 1946 by the Scottish Advisory Council on the Treatment and Rehabili- 
tation of Offenders on Probation with a Condition of Residence which recom- 
mended against special hostels. The 1946 report found it important “that the 
. . . hostels to which probationers are sent should cater for other classes so 
that the probationer may not find himself a member of a group of individuals 
all of whom have been before the court”. Probation is sometimes defined as 
“supervision in the open”. In their 1946 report the Advisory Council said that 
a home or hostel catering for probationers only would not, they thought, serve 
the best interests of the probationer; that it was most important that he should, 
during the whole of his probationary period, feel that he was living so far as 
possible as an ordinary citizen. They noted that in the voluntary homes and 
hostels which then catered for probationers considerably less than half the 
number of residents might be the subject of a probation order, and they con- 
sidered that this system “which prevents the young probationer from feeling 
himself segregated from his fellows” ought to be continued. 

4. A contrary view on this problem is expressed in the book entitled The 
Probation Service which was edited on behalf of the National Association of 
Probation Officers by Miss J. F. S. King. There it is suggested that, although 
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